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Introduction 


The Missouri Juvenile and Family Division Annual Report provides a comprehensive 
account of both case activity and youth served for calendar year 2021. This report 
presents general population data for Missouri youth; summary statistics on the youth 
referred for status, law, and abuse and neglect to Missouri’s juvenile division; the risk 
and needs characteristics of the juvenile offender population; detention and DYS 
populations; recidivism rates; certifications of juveniles to adult court; disproportionate 
minority contact rates; Juvenile Officer Weighted Workload; time standards for child 
abuse and neglect cases; Juvenile Officer Performance Standards information; and 


juvenile and family division programs with participation rates. 


The Missouri Juvenile and Family Division Annual Report is not possible without the help 
of Missouri’s juvenile and family court staff. It is their commitment to improving 
outcomes for court involved youth and their families that ensures the integrity of the 


information reported here. 


Section 1: Missouri’s Youth Population 


Section 1 describes the 2020 population of Missouri’s youth (ages 10-17). This description 


provides a useful context for considering subsequent sections of the report related to a subset 


of youth involved with juvenile and family court divisions in Missouri [Source: Missouri Census Data 


Center]. 
2010-2020 Youth Population: 
10 - 17 Year Olds 
Figure 1-1 Youth Population 
eennee In CY20, Missouri’s youth 
630,000 population, ages 10-17, was 
610,000 624,715. This represents roughly 
a 0.1% increase from the 
590,000 ; 
previous year; and a 3% decrease 
570,000 from 2010. 
550,000 
2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 
Projected Youth Population: 
10-19 Year Olds Figure 1-2 Projected Youth 
900,000 Population 
Population projections, compiled 
in 2008 for the Missouri youth 
850,000 : ae 
population, suggested it will 
decrease until approximately 
300,000 2015 at which time the 
population will increase at an 
average rate of nearly 2.5% every 
750,000 5 years until 2030. 
2000 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 2030 
2020 Youth Population: 10-17 Year Olds by 
Age and Sex 
42,000 Figure 1-3 Youth Population by Age 
40,000 and Sex 
In CY20, males outnumbered 
38,000 ; 
females across all age groups in 
36,000 | | Missouri’s population of 10-17- 
34,000 year-old youths. 
10 11 12 133 #144 #415 86160617 


m Male mFemale 


Section 1: Missouri’s Youth Population 


2020 Youth Population: 10-17 Year Olds by Sex 


350,000 
Figure 1-4 Youth Population by 300,000 
Sex 
In CY20, 51% [319,472] of 250,000 
Missouri’s youth population 200,000 
was male and 49% [305,243] 
150,000 


was female. These 
percentages have remained 100,000 
the same since 1990. 


50,000 
0 
Male Female 
Figure 1-5 Youth Population by 
Race 2020 Youth Population: 10-17 Year Olds by Race 
Between CY19 and CY20, the 550,000 
Missouri population of 500,000 
Hispanic youth increased the 450,000 
most by 15% to 43,352. 400,000 
Asian/Pacific Islander youth 350,000 
population also had a 300,000 
significant increase of 13% to 250,000 
17,432. The Black youth 200,000 
population had an increase 150,000 
but only by 1% to 95,534. 100,000 
While the White [506,127] and 50,000 Z 
Native American [4,868] youth 0 aa = a 
White Black Hispanic Asian/Pacific Native 


populations noticed a 


Islander American 
decrease of 1%. 


Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) define a juvenile and family 
division referral as “the initial information provided to the juvenile officer from the referring 
agency inclusive of the identifying information and basis for the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court.” For the purpose of annual reporting, unless otherwise indicated, disposed referrals 
represent the unit of measurement, not individual youth. A disposition refers to the outcome 
or finding of a referral [see pages 13-14] for details about how these dispositions and 


outcomes are reported in Missouri’s Judicial Information System (JIS)]. 


The juvenile and family division is responsible for processing and supervising four referral types: 


> Status Offenses: Status offense referrals include Behavior Injurious to Self/Others, 
Habitually Absent from Home, Truancy, Beyond Parental Control, and Status-Other. 
Note: The following offenses are also counted as Status Offenses: Juvenile Municipal 
Ordinance violations, which are those municipal ordinance violations that are 
explicitly labeled with “JUVMUNI” in the charge code 
(https://www.courts.mo.gov/file.jsp?id=2018 ). 


> Law Offenses: Law offense referrals include all criminal violations listed in the 
Missouri Charge Code Manual, including infraction and ordinance violations, except 
Juvenile Municipal Ordinance violations. 


> — Child Abuse and Neglect (CA/N): CA/N referrals are allegations of child abuse or 
neglect where the child is the victim or custody related matters are an issue. Abuse 
referrals include Abuse-Emotional, Abuse-Incest, Abuse-Other Sexual, and Physical 
Abuse. Neglect referrals include Abandonment, Neglect-Education, Neglect- 
Improper Care/Supervision, Neglect-Medical Care, Neglect-Surgical Care, and 
Neglect-Other. Custody referrals include Abduction, Protective Custody, Transfer of 
Custody, Termination of Parental Rights, and Relief of Custody. 


> Administrative: Administrative referrals include Violation of Valid Court Order, 
Juvenile Informal Supervision/Technical Violation, and Juvenile Formal 
Supervision/Technical Violation.* 


Section 2 presents information on disposed referrals at the state level for the juvenile and 


family division in calendar 2021. 


1 Counts of Administrative referrals throughout this report include these additional violations: Prob / Parole 
Violation and Probation Violation (Municipal Ordinance). While not sanctioned for use on juvenile referrals, 
circuits have used these charge codes in calendar year 2021. 
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Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


Table 2-1 Source of Referrals 
Referrals to Missouri’s 


included with status referrals. 


juvenile and family division Source of Referral | Frequency Percentage 
originate from a variety of Municipal Palice 13,698 37.1% 
sources. In CY21, 47% of all Children’s Division 8,647 23.4% 
referrals originated from School Personnel 4,625 12.5% 
some type of law County Sheriff 3,152 8.5% 
enforcement agency School Resource Officer 1,989 5.4% 
(Municipal Police, County Parent 1,398 3.8% 
Sheriff, Highway Patrol, Juv Court Personnel 1,357 3.7% 
and Other Law Other 692 1.9% 
Enforcement), primarily Other Juv Court 426 1.2% 
municipal police [37%]. Other Law Enforcement 323 0.9% 
The Children’s Division of - - 

‘ ; Private Social Agency 302 0.8% 
Missouri’s Department of Highway Patrol ae oe 
Social Services accounted - = 
for 23% of all referrals. An miner Rerhive ee 0.3% 
additional 18% of referrals Victim or Self 31 0.1% 
occurred at schools Public Social Agency 15 0.0% 
(School Personnel and DMH 14 0.0% 
Resource Officer). Grand Total | 36,947 100.00 % 
Missing Data [743] 

Figure 2-1 Referrals by 

Referral Type Total Referrals by Referral Type 
In CY21, a total of 37,690 
referrals were disposed. 

The largest percentage 

[36%, 13,734] was for 

abuse/neglect allegations. 13,734 

The rest of the referrals 12,528 

were divided between in 
delinquency [33%, 12,528], mCA/N 

status offenses [29%, Delinquency 
10,790], and m Status Offense 
administrative offenses 

[2%, 638]. 

Missing Data [0] 

Note: Juvenile Municipal 638 

Ordinance violations are = 


Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


Total Referrals by Sex 


15,416 


= Male Female 


22,193 


Figure 2-2 Referrals by Sex 

For all the disposed referrals in 
CY21, males were responsible for 
59% [22,193] and females for the 
remaining 41% [15,416]. 

Missing Data [81] 


26,212 


Total Referrals by Race 


White 

m Black 

@ Hispanic 

@ Asian/Pacific Islander 


@ Native American 


Figure 2-3 Referrals by Race 
Approximately, 71% [26,212] of all 
disposed referrals were for white 
youth. The second largest 
percentage of referrals was 25% 
[9,354] for black youth. The 
remaining groups are Hispanic 
youth which accounted for 2.9% 
[1,097], Asian/Pacific Islander 
youth which accounted for 0.5% 
[182], and Native American youth 


which accounted for 0.2% [74]. 
Missing Data [771] 


Note: Missing Data includes the Unknown 
race option 


Total Referrals by Age 


Age Frequency Percentage 
<10 8,941 23.7% 
10 1,078 2.9% 
11 1,415 3.8% 
12 2,320 6.2% 
13 3,892 10.3% 
14 5,102 13.5% 
15 5,641 15.0% 
16 6,092 16.2% 
17 2,813 7.5% 
>=18 368 1.0% 
Grand Total 37,662 100.0 % 


Table 2-2 Referrals by Age 

The youngest age group, under 10 
years, was responsible for 23.7% 
[8,941] of all referrals. Youth aged 
16, were responsible for the next 
largest proportion of referrals, 
[16.2%, 6,092], followed by youth 
aged 15, [15.0%, 5,641] and youth 
aged 14 [13.5%, 5,102]. 

Missing Data [28] 


Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


Figure 2-4 Youth Referral Trend 

The total number of disposed referrals 
declined by 35% from 2011 to 2021. 
The trend shows the greatest decrease 
in delinquency referrals (-59%). All 
other referral types decreased: status 
referrals (-35%), CA/N referrals (-18%), 
and administrative referrals (-37%) 
over that period. Since last year, there 
was a decrease in administrative 
referral types (-25%). There was an 
increase in all other case types: 
delinquency (16%), CA/N (9%), and 
status (7%). 


Youth Referrals by Referral Type: 
2011-2021 


<te= Administrative ——@—CA/N 


=@=—Delinquency —<—=<Status Offense 


Figure 2-5 Youth Referrals by Sex 
Disposed referrals declined more for 
males (-39%) than for females (-31%) 
from 2011 to 2021. Between 2020 and 
2021, the number of referrals for 
males and females increased by 9.8%. 


Figure 2-6 Youth Referrals by Race 

From 2011-2021, disposed referrals 
declined for black youth (-40.4%), 
white youth (-36.0%), Asian/Pacific 
Islander youth (-25.7%), Native 
American youth (-28.8%) and Hispanic 
youth (-5.0%) 


Note: Asian/Pacific Islander and Native 
American youth are not displayed to maintain 
readability. 
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Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


The juvenile and family division will respond to referrals either through a formal or informal 
process. Through the formal process, a juvenile officer files a petition in the juvenile and family 
division to have a judge hear and determine the outcome of the allegations contained in the 
petition. Through the informal process, a juvenile officer determines the outcome of the 
allegations contained in the referral without filing a petition seeking formal judicial jurisdiction. 
The following referral outcomes are recorded on the Site Defined (COASITE) form when a 
VDYSD docket code is entered on the Custom Docket Entry and Maintenance (CDADOCT) form 
in Judicial Information System (JIS). 


Formal Outcomes: 

Allegation True, Youth Receives Out-of-Home Placement — A judicial action finding the 
allegation true. Youth is placed out-of-home with the Division of Youth Services (DYS), in foster 
care, with a relative, or with a private or public agency. 

Allegation True, Youth Receives In-Home Services — A judicial action finding the allegation 
true. Youth receives services while remaining in his or her home. This outcome requires the 


youth to receive supervision through the juvenile division. 


Allegation True, No Services — A judicial action finding the allegation true; however, the youth 
receives no services or supervision. 


Allegation Not True — A judicial action which results in the termination of a juvenile case during 
the initial juvenile division hearing because the allegation is found not true. 


Sustain Motion to Dismiss — A judicial action which results in a motion to dismiss the petition 
before the initial division hearing. 


Juvenile Certified — Felony Allegation - A judicial action sustaining a motion to dismiss a 
petition to the juvenile division and allow prosecution of youth under the general law. 
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Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


Informal Outcomes: 


Informal Adjustment without Supervision: Any informal non-judicial activity that occurs 
without the filing of a petition and involves supervision of youth by written agreement and 
complies with Missouri Supreme Court Rules for an informal adjustment conference. Although 
services may be monitored, this disposition does not include direct supervision of a youth in 
accordance with the Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards. However, because the 
disposition is applied on the basis of an informal adjustment conference, completion of the 
mandated risk and needs assessments is required when the referral is for a status or 
delinquency allegation. 


Informal Adjustment with Supervision: Any informal non-judicial activity that occurs without 
the filing of a petition and involves supervision of youth by written agreement and complies 
with Missouri Supreme Court Rules for an informal adjustment conference and the relevant 
contact standards contained in the Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards. This 
disposition requires completion of the risk and needs assessment when the referral is for a 
status or delinquency allegation. 


Informal Adjustment — No Action: Any informal non-judicial activity that entails no more than 
brief face-to-face, telephone, or warning letter with the intent to inform, counsel, and warn the 
youth and/or family regarding a referral received. No official informal adjustment conference, 
per Supreme Court Rule is held; therefore completion of the mandated risk or needs 
assessments is not required when the referral is for a status or delinquency allegation. 


Transfer to Other Juvenile Division: A non-judicial activity where a youth’s case file and 
associated records are transferred to another juvenile division for disposition. Depending on 
when this disposition is applied, an official informal adjustment conference and associated 
assessments may or may not occur. 


Transfer to Other Agency: A non-judicial activity where a youth’s case file and associated 
records are transferred to another agency (CD, DMH, DYS, or other public or private agency) 
for disposition. Depending on when this disposition is applied, an official informal adjustment 
conference and associated assessments may or may not occur. 


Referral Rejected: The referral is rejected because there is insufficient information for 
administrative action to proceed or the referral is found not true. No informal adjustment 
conference is conducted and no assessments are required. 
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Section 2: Juvenile & Family Division Referrals 


Youth Referrals by Action Taken 


26,712 


= Formal 


10,156 


= Informal 


Total Referrals by Outcome 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
Out-of-Home Placement* 


Informal Adj - No Action 


Referral Rejected 


Informal Adj w/o Supervision 


Informal Adj w/ Supervision 


Transfer to Other Agency 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) In- 
Home Services* 


Transfer to Other Juvenile Court 
Sustain Motion to Dismiss (with 
Petition)* 


Allegation Found Not True (with 
Petition)* 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
No Services* 


Juvenile Certified - Felony Allegation* 


6,934 
6598 
6,490 
4,892 
4,395 
ME 2.,675 

ME 2,027 

MN 1,662 

@ 685 

I 265 

I 210 


39 


* Formal Outcomes 


Figure 2-7 Youth Referrals by 
Action Taken 
In CY21, 71% [26,712] of all 
referrals were disposed through 
the informal process. Only 27% 
[10,156] of referrals required 
formal court intervention. 
Remaining cases are missing 


disposition information. 
Missing Data [822] 


Figure 2-8 Youth Referrals by 
Outcome 
Informal Adjustment — No 
Action [17.5%, 6,598] was the 
most frequently used informal 
finding, and the most frequently 
used formal finding was 
Allegation Found True with Out- 
of-Home Placement [18.4%, 
6,934]. 
Missing Data [822] 
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Section 3: Law Violation Referrals 
i SES —————__ — __ Fl 


Section 3 describes law violation referrals disposed by Missouri’s juvenile and family division. Law 
violation referrals made up 33% of all referrals disposed in calendar 2021. A law violation referral 
is counted as a single delinquent act represented by the most serious allegation charged 
(misdemeanor or higher). However, multiple delinquent acts may be associated with a single 
referral. Note: Infractions and municipal ordinances are included under law violations. Juvenile 


municipal ordinances are listed under status offenses. 


Table 3-1 Source of Law Source of Referral Frequency Percentage 
Violation Referrals Municipal Police 8,463 68.3% 
The source of 84% of law County Sheriff 1,706 13.8% 
violation referrals was some School Resource Officer 1,190 9.6% 
form of law enforcement School Personnel 297 2.4% 
agency (Municipal Police, Other Law Enforcement 163 1.3% 
County Sheriff, Highway Other Juv Court 144 1.2% 
Patrol, and Other Law CD 130 1.0% 
Enforcement), primarily Highway Patrol 130 1.0% 
municipal police [68.3%] and Juv Court Personnel 82 0.7% 
county sheriff departments Parent 30 0.2% 
[13.8%]. Schools were the Other 25 0.2% 
second highest referring Victim or Self 10 0.1% 
agency [12%] (School DMH 6 0.0% 
Personnel and Resource Other Relative 5 0.0% 
Officer combined). Private Social Agency 1 0.0% 
Missing Data [146] Grand Total 12,382 | 100.00% 


Figure 3-1 Law Violation 
Referrals by Charge Level 


The most common charge Law Violation Referrals by Charge Level 


level for law referrals was FelonyA mmm 306 

misdemeanor [62.4%] with FelonyB Mmmm 396 

Class A misdemeanors FelonyC m 115 

accounting the largest Felony) A 1857 

amount [33.8%, 4,229]. FelonyE A 1,251 

Felonies represented FelonyU mam 247 

33.3% of law referrals, with Infraction mam 279 

Class D being the most Misden ca 4,229 
common type of felony Misdemeanor B ET 1,693 

referral [14.8%, 1,857]. Misdemeanor C x, 524 


Roughly six 

percent of all law violations 
were for Class A and B 
felonies [306 & 396]. 
Missing Data [0] 


Misdemeanor _——— 71265 
Misdemeanor U 1 47 
Ordinance Mmmm 259 
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Section 3: Law Violation Referrals 


Figure 3-2 Law Violation Referrals by 
Law Violations by Charge Level and Sex Charge Level and Sex 

Law violations at the 

misdemeanor level were the most 


_ common allegation for both male 
hemale ae and female offenders. However, 
a8 within sex, the percentage of 


referrals for misdemeanors was 


nee higher for females [72%, 2,564] 
Kasia any than for males [59%, 5,243]. 
aa56 Conversely, males were referred 
at a higher rate [37%, 3,335] for 


felonies than were females [23%, 
@ Infractions and Ordinances m@ Misdemeanor m™ Felony 824]. 


Missing Data [26] 
Figure 3-3 Law Violation Referrals by 
Charge Level and Race 
Misdemeanor was the most 
common charge among all race 
categories. However, within race, 
the percentage of felony referrals 
was higher for youth of color than 


Law Violations by Charge Level and Race 


409 
White es 5,147 
2,251 
106 
Black ee 2,369 
1,721 


| white youth: Black youth [41%, 
Hispanic 181 ‘ . 
117 1,721], Hispanic youth [38%, 117], 
Asian/Pacific | 5 Asian/Pacific Islander youth [32%, 
Islander | re 16], Native American youth [31%, 
4], White youth [29%, 2,251]. 
Native American io Missing Data [151] 
g Infractions sad Ordinances m Misdemeanor m Felony Note: Missing Data includes the 
Unknown race option 
Figure 3-4 Law Violation Referrals by 
: Law Violations by Charge Level and Age Charge Level and Age 
be = oe Infractions and Youth aged 15 and 16 years old 
10 be 101 Ordinances were responsible for the largest 
11 ttn 237 m Misdemeanor number of misdemeanors and the 


12 Bases 560 largest number of felonies. Youth 
3 i 953 m Felony under age 10 were proportionally 
400 


, 120 eas the most likely to commit 
103 641 : misdemeanors (68% of their 
> on 841 meee as violations), while youth aged 18 
6 and older were proportionally the 
17 oo 930 most likely to commit felonies 
>=18 me 25 479 (67% of their violations). 


Missing Data [12] 
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Section 3: Law Violation Referrals 


Table 3-2 Top Law Violation 
Referrals 
Violations for Assault, 
Property Damage, Stealing, Assault 3,555 28.4% 
Dangerous Drugs, and Peace Property Damage 1,765 14.1% 
Disturbance accounted for Stealing 1,342 10.7% 
the majority [69%] of major Dangerous Drugs 1,166 9.3% 
allegations on law referrals. Peace Disturbance 864 6.9% 
The Top 5 Law Violations Sexual Assault 625 5.0% 
remain unchanged from the Invasion of Privacy 434 3.5% 
nee cir Burglary 353 2.8% 
Liquor Laws 281 2.2% 
According to Juvenile Court WELDON oil 22% 
Statistics 2019 report Munileipalenalees ced —_ 
published by the National ee Tune Eee an6 2.0% 
Center for Juvenile Justice, Robbery 198 1.6% 
assault was also the most Health and Safety 189 1.5% 
common offense for Sex Offenses 170 1.4% 
juveniles in the United Obscenity 155 1.2% 
States. Following assault, the Threats 155 1.2% 
next highest number of Motor Vehicle Violations 126 1.0% 
cases handled by juvenile Obstruct Jud Proc 69 0.6% 
courts nationwide were Fraud 54 0.4% 
larceny-theft and then Arson 53 0.4% 
followed by obstruction of Homicide 36 0.3% 
justice. Public Order Crimes 32 0.3% 
Stolen Property 32 0.3% 
Conservation 25 0.2% 
Flight/Escape 20 0.2% 
Family Offenses 17 0.1% 
Kidnapping 15 0.1% 
Other 10 0.1% 
Forgery 7 0.1% 
Note: Juvenile municipal ordinances Grand Total zeae eeueeie 
are listed under status offenses. 


Section 3: Law Violation Referrals 
a a a ar 


Table 3-3 Law Violation Referrals by Major Allegation and Age Group 
Forty four percent of all juvenile law violation referrals were committed by youth aged 15 and 16. 
These youth were responsible for 53% of homicides, 54% of drug charges, 53% of liquor law 
violations, 52% of robberies, and 48% of stealing referrals. Only threats, forgery and municipal 
charges were committed at a higher rate by youth 13-14. Missing Data [12] Note: Juvenile municipal 
ordinances are listed under status offenses. 


Age Range 
Major Allegation 13 14 15 16 
Assault 65 | 57 114 298 472 691 698 762 359 39 3,555 
Property Damage 31 / 19 42 100 205 329 353 446 223 17 1,765 
Stealing 9 13 30 68 117 202 292 350 219 41 1,341 
Dangerous Drugs 0) 2 9 33 84 157 229 403 229 20 1,166 
Peace 15 | 14 30 88 137 145 178 178 72 4 861 
Disturbance 
Sexual Assault 11 | 16 16 32 73 91 110 129 77 63 618 
Invasion of 5 8 25 40 62 69 71 95 58 1 434 
Privacy 
Burglary 4 3 10 19 46 50 71 92 47 11 353 
Liquor Laws 1 0 1 8 23 29 47 101 65 6 281 
Weapons 2 3 4 10 26 15 60 94 50 11 275 
Municipal Charges | 4 3 4 20 44 68 43 52 19 2 259 
Obstructing Police | 0 1 9 6 12 43 54 70 49 2 246 
Robbery 0 0 1 4 15 27 40 63 38 10 198 
Health and Safety 0 1 6 17 33 41 44 32 11 3 188 
Sex Offenses 18 5 5 9 17 29 36 15 15 21 170 
Obscenity 0 1 12 38 25 38 25 11 2 155 
Threats 0 1 5 17 27 43 35 21 6 0 155 
Motor Vehicle (0) 0 0 3 7 24 27 33 29 3 126 
Violations 
Obstruct Jud Proc 0 0 0 0 12 7 22 17 11 0 69 
Fraud 0 1 2 6 6 9 8 13 8 1 54 
Arson 3 1 6 2 9 6 14 7 4 1 53 
Homicide 0 6) 0 0 1 3 8 11 7 6 36 
Public Order 1 0 0 (6) (6) 5 12 8 5 1 32 
Crimes 
Stolen Property 0 0 3 2 4 3 6 7 7 0 32 
Conservation 0 0 0 0 0 5 3 11 6 0 25 
Flight/Escape 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 8 7 0 20 
Family Offenses 2 0 0 0 1 0 3 8 2 1 17 
Kidnapping 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 6 3 0) 15 
Other 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 2 4 (6) 10 
Forgery 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 1 2 0 7 


Grand Total 174 | 148 324 794 ; 266 12,516 
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Section 3: Law Violation Referrals 


Figure 3-5 Law Violation 
Referrals by Action Taken 
Eighty-two percent [10,217] 

of law violation referrals 
were disposed through the 
informal court process. 
Seventeen percent [2,123] 
required formal court 
intervention. Remaining 
cases are missing outcome 


information. 
Missing Data [188] 


Law Violations by Action Taken 


10,217 


2,123 


= Formal 


= Informal 


Figure 3-6 Law Violation 
Referrals by Outcome 
The most frequently used 
methods of disposing law 
violation referrals were 
Referral Rejected [24.1%, 
3,017] and Informal Adj No 
Action [16.7%, 2,091]. 
Allegation Found True with 
In-Home Services was the 
most frequently applied 
formal outcome [9.2%, 
1,150], followed by 
Allegation Found True-Out- 
of-Home Placement [4.3%, 
543]. Less than 1% [35] of 
referrals resulted in petitions 
for Certification to Adult 


Court. 
Missing Data [188] 


Law Violations By Outcome 


Referral Rejected 
Informal Adj - No Action 
Informal Adj w/ Supervision 


Informal Adj w/o Supervision 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
In-Home Services* 


Transfer to Other Juvenile Court 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
Out-of-Home Placement* 


Transfer to Other Agency 


Sustain Motion to Dismiss (with 
Petition)* 
Allegation Found Not True (with 
Petition)* 
Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
No Services* 


Juvenile Certified - Felony Allegation* 


3017 
EE 2,091 
1,820 
11662 
HN s1,150 
ME 1,089 

HB 543 

HE 538 

@ 229 

es) 

177 


| 35 


* Formal Outcomes 
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Section 4: Status Offense Referrals 


Section 4 describes status offense referrals disposed by the juvenile and family division. Status 


offense referrals made up 29% of all referrals in calendar 2021. A status violation referral is counted 


as a single behavioral act represented by the most serious allegation charged. However, multiple 


status offense acts may be associated with a single referral. Note: Juvenile Municipal Ordinances are 


included in Status Offenses. 


Source of Referral | Frequency Percentage 
Municipal Police 4,081 38.0% 
School Personnel 3,151 29.3% 
County Sheriff 1,085 10.1% 
Parent 808 7.5% 
School Resource Officer 571 5.3% 
cD 438 4.1% 
Juv Court Personnel 322 3.0% 
Other Juv Court 63 0.6% 
Other Law Enforcement 58 0.5% 
Other Relative 52 0.5% 
Other 38 0.4% 
Highway Patrol 34 0.3% 
Private Social Agency 28 0.3% 
Victim or Self 11 0.1% 
Public Social Agency 5 0.0% 
DMH 2 0.0% 

Grand Total | 10,747 100.0 % 


Table 4-1 Source of Status 
Offense Referrals 
Forty nine percent of status 
violation referrals originated 
from some form of law 
enforcement agency 
(Municipal Police, County 
Sheriff, Highway Patrol, and 
Other Law Enforcement), 
primarily municipal police 
[38%] and county sheriff 
departments [10%]. Schools 
[35%] were the second 
highest referring agency 
(School Personnel and 
Resource Officer combined), 
followed by parents [8%] and 
Children’s Division [4%]. 
Missing Data [43] 


Status Offense Referrals by Allegation 


Behavior Injurious To Self/Others 
Truancy 

Habitually Absent From Home 
Beyond Parental Control 

Status Offense - Other 


Muni - Curfew 


Muni-Possession/Use Of A Tobacco 
Product 


Muni - Other Violation 
Muni - Possession/Discharge Arms 


Muni - Pedestrian Violation 


es 3 709 
es 2,525 
2,166 
1549 

Ma 437 

MM 359 

| 34 

8 

2 


1 


Figure 4-1 Status Offense 
Referrals by Allegation 
Behavior Injurious to Self or 
Others [34%, 3,709] was the 
most frequent status offense 
for which youth were 
referred, followed closely by 
Truancy [23%, 2,525]. Muni- 
Curfew constitutes 3% of 
status offense referrals, while 
the remaining Juvenile 
Municipal Ordinance charges 
combined account for less 
than 1% of all status offense 


referrals. 
Missing data [0]. 
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Section 4: Status Offense Referrals 


Figure 4-2 Status Offense Referrals 
by Allegation and Sex 

Behavior Injurious to Self/Others 
was the most common allegation 
for both males [37%, 2,279] and 
females [31%, 1,425]. 
Proportionally, Females were 
more likely than males to be 
referred for Truancy and 
Habitually Absent from Home. 
Also, the number of Females 
[24%, 1,119] referred for 


greater than males [17%, 1,046]. 
Males were more likely to be 


referred for all other offenses. 
Missing Data [18] 


Note: Due to space constraints, the only 
Municipal Ordinance charge included is 
Muni-Curfew. 


Habitually Absent from Home was 


Status Offenses by Allegation and Sex 


2,279 


Male 


1,425 


Female 


@ Behavior Injurious To Self/Others ™ Truancy 


m Status Offense - Other @ Beyond Parental Control 


@ Habitually Absent From Home @ Muni - Curfew 


Figure 4-3 Status Offense Referrals 
by Allegation and Race 

Behavior Injurious to Self/Others 

was the most common reason to 


frequently referred for Habitually 
Absent from Home [36%, 769]. 
Hispanic [32%, 102] and 
Asian/Pacific Islander [38%, 26] 
youth were most referred for 
Truancy. Missing Data [118] 


Note: Due to space constraints, the only 
Municipal Ordinance charge included is 
Muni-Curfew. 


Note: Missing Data includes the 
Unknown race option 


be referred for White youth [36%, 
2,921] and Native American youth 
[39%, 11]. Black youth were most 


Status Offense Referrals by Allegation and 
Race 


Behavior Injurious To Self/Others 100 
Truancy 102 
Habitually Absent From Home 48 


Beyond Parental Control 45 
3 
7 


Status Offense - Other 12 
2 
3 
232 
; 114 
Muni-Curfew = 7 
2 
0 


m White mBlack mHispanic mAsian/Pacific Islander m Native American 
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Section 4: Status Offense Referrals 


Table 4-2 Status Offense Referrals by Allegation and Age 

Behavior Injurious to Self/Others was the most common type of referral for youth of all ages. 
Youth aged 15-16 was the group most often referred for Truancy [26%, 1,135]. The youth older 
than 17 were proportionally more likely to be referred for being Habitually Absent from Home 
[30%, 236]. Also, youth younger than the age of 12 were proportionally more likely to be 


referred for being Beyond Parental Control [17%, 334]. 
Missing Data [2] 


Age Range 


13 14 15 


Behavior 236 131 170 319 560 710 677 619 260 26 
Injurious To 
Self/Others 
Truancy 85 47 93 183 404 466 530 605 104 8 
Habitually 25 27 68 123 222 428 509 528 225 11 
Absent From 
Home 
Beyond Parental 52 52 76 154 268 301 298 277 66 4 
Control 
Status Offense - 26 6 21 31 56 72 76 92 52 5 
Other 
Muni - Curfew 1 1 2 11 30 81 103 99 30 1 
Muni- 0 1 2 2 2 9 8 5 4 1 
Possession/Use 
Of A Tobacco 
Product 

Muni - Other 0 1 0 2 0 1 2 1 1 0 
Violation 
Muni - 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Possession/Disch 
arge Arms 

Muni - 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Pedestrian 
Violation 


aq Tota = 6 4 $ 4 068 O4 6 4 6 
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Section 4: Status Offense Referrals 


Figure 4-4 Status Offense 

Referrals by Action Taken 
The vast majority of 
status offense referrals 
(91%, 9,823] were 
disposed through the 
informal process, leaving 
only 8% [896] to be 
disposed through the 
formal court process. 
Remaining cases are 
missing outcome 


information. 
Missing Data [71] 


Status Offense Referrals by Action Taken 


896 


9,823 


a informal # Formal 


Figure 4-5 Status Offense 

Referrals by Outcome 
Informal Adjustment, No 
Action [29%, 3,079] was 
the most frequently used 
method for disposing 
status referrals, followed 
by Informal Adjustment 
without Supervision 
[21%, 2,310]. Allegation 
True with In-Home 
Services was the most 
frequently applied formal 
outcome [4%, 459]. 
Missing Data [71] 


Status Offense Referrals by Outcome 


Informal Adj - No Action 

Informal Adj w/o Supervision 
Informal Adj w/ Supervision 

Referral Rejected 

Transfer to Other Agency 

Allegation Found True (with Petition) 
Transfer to Other Juvenile Court 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) 


Sustain Motion to Dismiss (with... 
Allegation Found True (with Petition)... 


Allegation Found Not True (with... 


Pn 3,079 
ee 2,310 
es 1882 
1385 
Mm 770 

.. MB 459 
Ml 397 

MD 334 

I 63 
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* Formal Outcomes 
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Section 5: Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals 


Section 5 describes child abuse and neglect (CA/N) referrals disposed by Missouri’s juvenile and 
family division. CA/N referrals made up 36% of all referrals in calendar 2021. A CA/N referral is 
counted as a single event, represented by the most serious allegation where a youth is the 
victim. However, a youth may be the victim of multiple incidences of abuse and/or neglect at 
the time at which they are referred. 


Table 5-1 Source of CA/N 


Source of Referral Frequency Percent Referrals 
CD 8,051 60.9% Roughly 60% of all CA/N 
School Personnel 1,149 8.7% referrals are from 
Municipal Police 1,007 7.6% Children’s Division (CD) of 
Other 629 4.8% Missouri’s Department of 
Juv Court Personnel 617 4.7% Social Services (DSS). Law 
Parent 553 4.2% enforcement agencies 
County Sheriff 355 2.7% (Municipal Police, County 
Private Social Agency 244 1.8% Sheriff, Highway Patrol, 
School Resource Officer 225 1.7% and Other Law 
Other Juv Court 212 1.6% Enforcement) were 
Other Law Enforcement 102 0.8% responsible for 11% of the 
Other Relative 36 0.3% referrals. Approximately 
Highway Patrol 17 0.1% 10% of the referrals 
Public Social Agency 10 0.1% originated from schools 
Victim or Self 7 0.1% (School Personnel and 
DMH 6 0.0% Resource Officer 
Total 13,220 100 % combined). 


Missing Data [514] 


Child Abuse & Neglect Referrals by Allegation Type 


Neglect - Improper Care/SuperVisi0l EE 5 966 
Neglect- Other 7 2,414 
Neglect- Education mmm 1,369 
Abuse - Physical mmm 1,060 


Figure 5-1 CA/N Referrals by 
Allegation Type 


Neglect-Improper 


Protective Custody Mmmm 851 
Abuse - Other Sexual mmm 755 Care/Supervision 
Termination Of Parental Rights mmm 689 represented [43%, 5,966] 
Abuse - Emotional m 271 most of all CA/N referrals, 
Neglect - Medical Care § 175 followed by Neglect-Other 
Mental Heath Services | 55 [18%, 2,414]. 

Transfer Of Custody | 47 Abuse-Physical [8%, 1,060] 
Abandonment | 44 ‘ 
mae was the fourth highest 

Abdueien: |S allegation type. 
Neglect - Surgical Care | 2 Missing Data [0] 
Relief Of Custody 2 
Youth Best Interest To Return To CD 1 


Section 5: Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals 
SS aa a IEE) 


Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals by Charge 
Figure 5-2 CA/N Referrals by Level and Sex 
Allegation and Sex 


Within sex, the percentage of 7 
neglect related referrals were Female 4,997 
higher for males [74%, 4,997] 1,282 


than for females [71%, 
4,941]. Conversely, referrals 


68 
for abuse were greater for 878 
females [18%, 1,282] Male 4,941 
compared with their male 831 


counterparts [12%, 831]. 
Missing Data [37] 
m Juvenile Custody m Juvenile Neglect Juvenile Abuse 


Table 5-2 CA/N Referrals by 

Allegation and Race Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 
Neglect was the most Abuse Custody Neglect 
common type of referral for 


Race/Ethnicity 


all youth [73%, 9,581]. White 1,460 1,254 7,261 9,975 
Proportionately, Asian/Pacific Black ait 326 ae e126 
Islander youth were the most Hispanic 59 31 352 442 
likely group to be referred for Native 0 3 29 32 
abuse [20%, 10]. American 
Missing Data [498] Asian/Pacific 10 1 40 51 
Islander 
Note: Missing Data includes the Grand Total 2,040 1,615 9,581 13,236 
Unknown race option 
Ane Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile Total 
Abuse Custody Neglect 
Table 5-3 CA/N Referrals by <10 966 1,147 6,224 8,337 
Allegation and Age 10 95 62 505 662 
The vast majority of abuse, i 95 50 513 658 
neglect, and custody referrals 
were for youth 10 years of age a uals ida stake se 
and younger [61%, 8,337]. 13 195 67 362 a24 
Proportionately, youth age 14 14 218 ai 509 801 
[27%, 218] were the most 15 168 78 505 751 
likely to be referred for abuse 16 149 75 426 650 
amongst the age groups. 7 75 28 719 322 
Missing Data [14] 
>=18 8 3 8 19 
Grand Total 2,112 1,647 9,961 13,720 


Section 5: Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals 


Action Taken for Child Abuse & Neglect 
Referrals 


6,923 
6,288 


= Formal = Informal 


Figure 5-3 CA/N Referrals by 
Action Taken 
Fifty percent of CA/N 
referrals were disposed 
through the formal court 
process [6,923]. Forty six 
percent [6,288] of 
referrals were handled 
through the informal 
court process. The 
remainder were missing 


data. 
Missing Data [523] 


Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals by Outcome 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) Out- 
of-Home Placement* 
Referral Rejected menage || 2,023 
Informal Adj-No Action [J 1,418 
Transfer to Other Agency =a 1,357 
Informal Adj w/o Supervision sai 910 


Informal Adj w/ Supervision [J 430 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) In- a 382 
Home Services* 


Sustain Motion to Dismiss (with Petition)* a 358 
Transfer to Other Juvenile Court ] 150 


Allegation Found Not True (with Petition)* | 114 


Allegation Found True (with Petition) No 


Services* | oe 


* Formal Outcomes 


Figure 5-4 CA/N Referrals by 
Outcome 
Allegation True, Out-of- 
Home Placement was the 
most frequently applied 
outcome [44%, 5,977] to 
CA/N referrals, followed 
by Referral Rejected [15%, 
2,023] and Informal 
Adjustment, No Action 
[10%, 1,418]. 
Missing Data [523] 


Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


In 1995, the Missouri General Assembly passed the Juvenile Crime and Crime Prevention Bill 
[HB 174]. The bill was aimed at reshaping Missouri’s juvenile justice system through the 
development of a comprehensive juvenile justice strategy. As part of the strategy, the Office of 
State Courts Administrator was charged with coordinating an effort to design and implement a 
standardized assessment process for classifying juvenile offenders. The result of this effort was 


the Missouri Juvenile Offender Classification System. 


The Missouri Juvenile Offender Classification System includes an empirically validated risk 
assessment for estimating a youthful offender’s relative likelihood of future delinquency anda 
classification matrix that links the level of risk and offense severity to a recommended set of 
graduated sanctions. The system also includes a needs assessment for identifying the 


underlying psychosocial needs of youth. 


Since its inception, the Missouri Juvenile Offender Classification system has helped Missouri’s 
juvenile justice professionals to ensure public safety and promote statewide consistency in the 


services and supervision of youthful offenders. 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) sections 2.6 Risk Assessment and 
2.7 Needs Assessment mandates the juvenile officer complete a Missouri Juvenile Officer Risk 
Assessment and Missouri Juvenile Officer Needs Assessment on “all juveniles with a legally 
sufficient referral for a delinquent or status offense if an informal adjustment conference was 
conducted, or the matter was subject to adjudication.” Subsequent risk assessments are to be 
completed “if the juvenile receiving services is subject to a new delinquent or status offense 
referral, and additional sanctions or services will be required.” Subsequent needs assessments 
are to be completed “upon significant changes in the juvenile’s circumstances or every 90 days 


as an indicator of progress toward the supervision or treatment goals.” 
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Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


Section 6 presents information on juveniles with referrals who were disposed during calendar 
2021, and who had risk and needs assessments entered on the Custom Assessment 
Maintenance (CZAASMT) form of JIS. When a referral has more than one associated risk/needs 
assessment(s), the highest score is reported. When a referral is not associated with any 
risk/needs assessment(s) in the reporting year, the score associated with the risk/needs 
assessment that was completed on the nearest date before or after the initial filing date of the 
referral is the one that is reported, regardless of the year the assessment was completed. 
Figures 6-1 to 6-3 provide risk level information with Tables 6-1 and 6-2 providing information 


about the prevalence of individual risk and need factors. ** 


**Readers should refer to Missouri's Juvenile Offender Risk & Needs Assessment and Classification System Manual 


(2005) for the operational definitions of risk and needs factors. 
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Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


Risk by Level 
5,526 Figure 6-1 Risk by Level 

The majority of youth [61%, 
5,526] scored at moderate risk 
for future delinquent acts on 
risk assessments in CY21. The 

1,918 eee remaining youth scored at low 
[21%, 1,918] or high risk levels 

a (17%, 1,566]. Missing Data [0] 
Low Moderate High 


Figure 6-2 Risk by Sex 
Proportionately, more male 
youth [19%, 1,127] were 
assessed high risk than 
females [15%, 437]. Females 
[23%, 690] were more likely 
than their male counterparts 
[20%, 1,221] to be assessed 


Risk Level by Sex 


1,221 
Male 3,639 
1,127 


Female == 1,881 low risk. Female youth were 
437 also more likely [63%, 1,881] 
than male youth [61%, 3,639] 

1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 to be assessed as moderate 


risk. 


mLow mModerate mHigh so 
Missing Data [15] 


Risk Level by Race 
1,047 
White Pe 4,100 
4803 Figure 6-3 Risk by Race 
= 464 Proportionately, more black 
Black 1,168 
307 youth [24%, 464] were 
8 assessed high risk than white 
Hispanic bisr youth [16%, 1,047]. White 
youth [23%, 1,505] were more 
Asian/Pacific Islander 41 likely than their black 
in counterparts [16%, 307] to be 


; ; assessed low risk. 
Native American a" Missing Data [88] 
0 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 

mHigh mModerate mLow 


Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


Table 6-1 Risk Factors 


Age at First Referral Frequency Percentage 
12 and under 3,322 36.9 
13 1,517 16.8 
14 1,554 17.2 
15 1,343 14.9 
16 1,230 13.7 
Prior Referrals Frequency Percentage 
None 4,013 44.5 
One or more 4,953 55.0 
Assault Referrals Frequency Percentage 
No prior or present referrals for assault 6,346 70.4 
One or more prior or present referrals for misdemeanor assault 2,003 22.2 
One or more prior or present referrals for felony assault 617 6.8 
History of Placement Frequency Percentage 
No prior out-of-home placement 6,024 66.9 
Prior out-of-home placement 2,942 32.7 
Peer Relationships Frequency Percentage 
Neutral influence 4,611 51.2 
Negative influence 3,477 38.6 
Strong negative influence 878 9.7 
History of Child Abuse/Neglect Frequency Percentage 
No history of child abuse/neglect 6,467 71.8 
History of child abuse/neglect 2,499 27.7 
Substance Abuse Frequency Percentage 
No alcohol or drug abuse problem is apparent 6,454 71.6 
Moderate alcohol and/or drug abuse problem 2,195 24.4 
Severe alcohol and/or drug abuse/dependence 317 3.5 
School Attendance/Disciplinary Frequency Percentage 
No or only minor problems 3,895 43.2 
Moderate problems 3,555 39.5 
Severe problems 1,516 16.8 
Parental Management Style Frequency Percentage 
Effective management style 3,962 44.0 
Moderately effective management style 3,836 42.6 
Severely ineffective management style 1,168 13.0 
Parental History of Incarceration Frequency Percentage 
No prior incarceration 6,027 66.9 
Prior incarceration 2,939 32.6 


Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


Table 6-2 Needs Factors 


Behavior Problems Frequency Percentage 
No significant behavior problem 3,133 35.2 
Moderate behavior problem 4,220 47.4 
Severe behavior problem 1,450 16.3 
Attitude Frequency Percentage 
Motivated to change/accepts responsibility 5,419 60.9 
Generally uncooperative, defensive, not motivated to change 2,690 30.2 
Very negative attitude, defiant, and resistant to change 694 7.8 
Interpersonal Skills Frequency Percentage 
Good interpersonal skills 5,353 60.2 
Moderately impaired interpersonal skills 3,048 34.3 
402 45 


Severely impaired interpersonal skills 


Peer Relationships 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Neutral influence 4,541 51.1 
Negative Influence 3,419 38.4 
Strong negative Influence 843 9.5 


History of Child Abuse/Neglect 


Frequency 


Percentage 


No history child abuse/neglect 6,311 70.9 
History of child abuse/neglect 2,492 28.0 
Mental Health Frequency Percentage 
No mental health disorder 5,484 61.7 
Mental health disorder with treatment 2,589 29.1 
Mental health disorder with no treatment 730 8.2 
Substance Abuse Frequency Percentage 
No alcohol or drug abuse problem is apparent 6,348 71.4 
Moderate alcohol and/or drug abuse problem 2,146 24.1 
Severe alcohol and/or drug abuse/dependence 309 3.5 
School Attendance Frequency Percentage 
No or only minor problems 3,880 43.6 
Moderate problems 3,441 38.7 
Severe problems 1,482 16.7 
Academic Performance Frequency Percentage 
Passing without difficulty 4,262 47.9 
Functioning below average 2,989 33.6 
Failing 1,552 17.4 
Learning Disorder Frequency Percentage 
No diagnosed learning disorder 7,468 84.0 
Diagnosed learning disorder 1,335 15.0 
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Section 6: Assessment & Classification 


Needs Factors (Cont.) 


Employment Frequency Percentage 
Full-time employment 520 5.8 
Part-time employment 554 6.2 
Unemployed 875 9.8 
Not Applicable 6,854 77.1 
Juvenile's Parental Responsibility Frequency Percentage 
No children 8,572 96.4 
One child 144 1.6 
Two children 46 0.5 
Three or more children 41 0.5 


Social Support System 


Frequency 


Health/Handicaps Percentage 
No health problems or physical handicaps 8,458 95.1 
No health problems/handicaps but limited access to health care 106 1.2 
Mild physical handicap or medical condition 207 2.3 
Pregnancy 6 0.1 
Serious physical handicap or medical condition 26 0.3 
Parental Management Style Frequency Percentage 
Effective management style 3,897 43.8 
Moderately ineffective management style 3,757 42.2 
Severely ineffective management style 1,149 12.9 
Parental Mental Health Frequency Percentage 
No parental history of mental health disorder 6,798 76.4 
Parental history of mental health disorder 2,005 22.5 
Parental Substance Abuse Frequency Percentage 
No parental substance abuse 6,487 72.9 
Parental substance abuse 2,316 26.0 


Percentage 


Strong social support system 4,246 47.7 
Limited support system, with one positive role model 3,680 41.4 
Weak support system; no positive role models 727 8.2 
Strong negative or criminal influence 150 1.7 
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Section 7: Detention Services 
ee] 


Missouri’s juvenile and family division of the circuit court includes 18 detention facilities to 
house youth in need of secure detention. Juvenile justice personnel identify offenders most in 
need of secure detention using the objective criteria contained in Missouri’s Juvenile Detention 
Assessment (JDTA). In addition, 17 detention centers participate in the Annie Casey Foundation 
Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initiative (JDAI) [highlighted in table 7-1] for calendar 2021. [The 
32"4 circuit also participates in JDAI, but does not have detention centers.] JDAI is an effort to 
assist the juvenile and family division with the development and use of community-based 
alternatives to secure detention when detention is determined to be unnecessary or 
inappropriate. The initiative emphasizes the collection and application of objective data to 
identify practices that may contribute to over-utilization of secure detention, detention 
overcrowding, and disproportionate minority confinement. On February 18, 2014 the Supreme 
Court of Missouri adopted the “Standards for Operation of a Secure Juvenile Detention Facility” 


which then became effective on January 1, 2015 that guides detention policy and practices. 


Section 7 presents admission, discharge, population, and length of stay information entered on 
the Custom Room Facility Assignment (CZAROOM) form of JIS for Missouri’s secure detention 
facilities. Depending on the reporting objective, counts are based on admissions or discharges; a 


single youth may be counted multiple times if they were detained on more than one occasion. 


Please note that as of August 2021, youth that are certified shall be held in detention facilities. 
Since that data was not collected for the full year, the data for those youth has been excluded 


from the following counts. 
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Section 7: Detention Services 


Youth Population on 


Circuit Population 
Table 7-1 Youth 11 10 7.1% 
Population August 31, 13 13 9.2% 
2021 — 16 14 9.9% 
Metropolitan circuits 7 8 5.7% 
(16, 21, & 22] account 
19 2.1% 
for roughly 39% of all - 
youth detained in 21 25 17.7% 
Missouri on the last day 22 16 11.3% 
of August 2021. 23 6 4.3% 
24 6 4.3% 
Note: Non-JDAI sites with = 
detention facilities are 26 2 1.4% 
shaded. 29 5 3.5% 
31 2 1.4% 
33 11 7.8% 
35 3 2.1% 
44 2 1.4% 
Grand Total 141 100.0 % 


Total Detention Admissions by Sex 


1,616 


Figure 7-1 Total 
Admissions by Sex 
There were 2,016 
admissions to secure 
detention facilities in 
CY21. Males [1,616] 
accounted for 80% of 
these admissions. 
Females accounted for 
20% [397]. 
Missing Data [3] 


397 


Male Female 


Section 7: Detention Services 


Total Detention Admissions by Race 


1,032 
875 
70 
9 3 
ee 
White Black Hispanic Asian/Pacific Native 
Islander American 


Total Detention Admissions by Sex and Race 


806 
720 
Male 57 
6 
3 
m White 
226 m Black 
154 @ Hispanic 
Female 13 B Asian/Pacific Islander 
3 
. @ Native American 


Total Detention Admissions by Age Group 


1,061 
505 
376 
a 
<=12 13-14 15-16 >=17 


Figure 7-2 Total Admissions by 
Race 
White youth accounted for 
51% [1,032] of admissions to 
secure detention facilities 
while black youth accounted 
for 43% [875]. Hispanic youth 
accounted for 3% [70] of 
admissions, while Asian/Pacific 
Islander youth [9] and Native 
American youth [3] accounted 
for less than 1% combined. 
Missing Data [27] 


Figure 7-3 Total Admissions by 
Sex and Race 
Among male detainees, white 
males accounted for the 
largest number of admissions 
to secure detention facilities 
[50%, 806], followed by black 
males [45%, 720]. Among 
female detainees, white 
females accounted for the 
largest percentage of 
admissions to a detention 
center [57%, 226], followed by 
black females [39%, 154]. 
Missing data [28] 


Figure 7-4 Total Admissions by 
Age Group 
Youth between the ages of 15 
and 16 years accounted for the 
majority of admissions [53%, 
1,061], followed by ages 13-14 
[25%, 505]. The age groups of 
17 years or older [19%, 376] 
and 12 years or younger [4%, 
72] accounted for the lowest 
percentage of admissions 
across age groups. 
Missing Data [2] 
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Section 7: Detention Services 


Total Detention Admissions by Sex & Age Group 
Figure 7-5 Total 


Admissions by Sex and <=12 = 37 oo 
Age Group mMa . 
Male youth, 15 to 16 385 mw Female 

13-14 
years old, represented 122 


the greatest number of 


faa . 846 
admissions to detention | 526 <= 


facilities [42%, 846]. 


Missing Data [3] 217 a 331 
= 45 


Total Detention Admissions by Race & Age Group 


Figure 7-6 Total a 
Admissions by Race and <=12 | 2 
0) 
Age Group 0 


White youth, 15 to 16 
years old, represented 
the greatest number of 
admissions to detention 


facilities [27%, 544], 544 
followed by black youth 15-16 “— 

of the same age group ; 
[23%, 455]. ills 
Missing Data [27] B Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific Islander 
m@ Native American 


Average Daily Population by Sex 


111.2 


Figure 7-7 Average Daily 
Population by Sex 

The statewide average 

daily detention 

population was 129. The 

vast majority [111, 86%] 

of these detainees were 


male. 17.3 
Missing Data [4] <=] 
Male Female 


Section 7: Detention Services 


Average Daily Population by Race 


ht TT 5 3 


Hispanic 


ck TT 7. : 
Bs. 


Asian/Pacific Islander | 0.2 


Native American 0.1 


Figure 7-8 Average Daily Population 
by Race 

The statewide average daily 

population for black youth [73] in 

secure detention was greater 

than all other youth combined 

[55]. 

Missing Data [28] 


64.5 
Male 
& White 
m Black 
B Hispanic 
Female 


@ Asian/Pacific Islander 


@ Native American 


Average Daily Population by Age Group 


<-12 Jj 42 


13-14 


Figure 7-9 Average Daily Population 
by Sex and Race 

Within sex, the statewide 

average daily detention 

population was greatest for black 

males [65]. For the female 

population, white detainees had 

the highest average daily 

detention population [9]. 

Missing Data [28] 


Figure 7-10 Average Daily 
Population by Age Group 
Within age groups, the statewide 
average daily detention 
population was greatest for 15- 
16-year old youth [73], followed 
by 13-14 year old youth [26]. The 
average daily population was the 
lowest for ages 12 and younger 
[4]. 
Missing Data [2] 


Section 7: Detention Services 


Figure 7-11 Average and 
Median Length of Stay by 
Sex 

The statewide average 

length of stay in detention 

facilities was 23 days for 
males and 15 days for 


females. 
Missing Data [4] 


Average and Median Length of Stay by Sex 


22.9 
Male 
10.0 
14.8 
Female 
7.0 m Average LOS 


m@ Median LOS 


Figure 7-12 Average and 
Median Length of Stay by 
Race 


the longest average length 
of stay of 28 days and had 


stay of 10 days. 
Missing Data [27] 


Stay by Sex and Race 
The statewide average 
length of stay was longest 
for Black males at 30 days. 
Also, Black females at 19 
days was the longest 
average length of stay 
amongst females in 


detention. 
Missing Data [27] 


Statewide, black youth had 


the longest median length of 


a 21 
9.0 
Asian / Pacific Islander a 11.5 
5.0 
9.5 


Figure 7-13 Average Length of 


Average and Median Length of Stay by Race 


White 


ae 16.3 
8.0 

27.8 
Black 0 


Hispanic 2 


m Average LOS 
Native American 


m@ Median LOS 


Average Length of Stay by Sex and Race 


Male 


& White 


Female 6.8 
4.0 
0 B Hispanic 


m Black 


@ Asian/Pacific Islander 


@ Native American 


Section 7: Detention Services 


Median Length of Stay by Sex and Race 


Male 


Female 


m White mBlack Hispanic mAsian/Pacific Islander m Native American 


Figure 7-14 Median Length of 
Stay by Sex and Race 

The statewide median length 

of stay was longest for Black 

males [12 days]. The second 

longest median length was for 

white males [11 days]. 

Missing Data [27] 


Average and Median Length of Stay by Age 
Group 


<=12 ————— 21.9 
a 


m Average LOS 
m Median LOS 


>=17 


Figure 7-15 Average and 
Median Length of Stay by Age 
Group 

Youth between the age of 15 

and 16 years represented the 

longest average length of stay 

[23 days]. The average length 

of stay for the 13 and 14 year 

old youths was the shortest 

[17 days]. 

Missing Data [2] 


Section 8: Division of Youth Services Commitments 


Section 8 presents demographic information on youth committed to the Division of Youth 
Services (DYS) identified by a docket entry of DDYS — Committed to DYS on the Custom Docket 
Entry and Maintenance (CDADOCT) form of JIS in calendar 2021. For circuit level information 
on these commitments, refer to Appendix M. Assuming commitments to DYS are entered into 
JIS only once for a youth, the count is unduplicated. (Note: Docket entries in JIS produce data 


different from that historically reported by DYS.) 


bigure oy iiaeeiiatadiae Statewide DYS Commitments by Sex and Race 
Commitments by Sex and 
Race 

There were 359 youths 204 

committed to the custody of 95 

DYS in CY21. The majority Male 12 

[87%, 311] were male. White : mnie 

youth accounted for 65% ae 

[234] of juveniles committed 

to DYS, while black youth Fe a B Hispanic 

accounted for 31% [110]. Female | 1 

The remaining A% [14] were 0 @ Asian/Pacific Islander 

from other race groups. | 1 ; 

Missing Data [1] @ Native American 

Figure 8-2 Statewide DYS Statewide DYS Commitments by Age Group 
Commitments by Age Group 

Fifty-seven percent [206] of <=-12 92 

youth committed to DYS 

were between the ages of 15 13 30 

and 16. An additional 26% 4 a 6S 

[95] were between 13-14 

years of age. Youth younger Ss 102 

than 13 years accounted for (6 i 10) 

less than 1% [32], while 15% 

[55] of youth were aged 17 1 52 

or older. >=18 3 

Missing Data [1] 


MM 


Section 8: Division of Youth Services Commitments 


Hispanic 


Native 
American 


Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 


Figure 8-3 
Statewide DYS 
Commitments 
by Sex, Race, 
and Age Group 

White males age 

16 [56] were the 

most common 

group 
committed to 

DYS. This was 

more than all 

females 

combined [47]. 

Females age 17 

had the same 

amount of 
commitments 
for black youth 

[2] and white 

youth [2]. All 

other age groups 
had more white 
youth 
commitments 
than minority 
youth in CY21. 

Missing Data [1] 
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Section 9: Certification to Adult Court 


Section 9 presents demographic information about youth certified to adult court, identified by 


the docket entry of DJVCA - JUV Certified to Adult Court on the Custom Docket Entry and 


Maintenance (CDADOCT) form of JIS in calendar 2021. For additional circuit level information 


about these certifications, refer to Appendix N. Assuming certifications are entered into JIS only 


once for a youth, the count presented is unduplicated. 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) section 5.4 Certification mandates 


“the juvenile officer shall consider the implications of certification and consider certification 


only in circumstances in which issues of public safety cannot be mitigated by supervision and 


services in the juvenile justice system.” 


Figure 9-1 Certifications by Sex 
The statewide total for 
offenders certified to adult 
court was 35. Majority were 
males [94%, 33]. 

Missing Data [0] 


Figure 9-2 Certifications by 
Race 

The percentage of offenders 

certified to adult court was 

greater for black youth 

[57%, 20] than for white 

youth [43%, 15]. 

Missing Data [0] 


Statewide Certified Youth by Sex 
33 


Female 


Statewide Certified Youth by Race 


20 
15 
IM 0 0 
White Black 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


Hispanic 


Figure 9-3 Certifications by 
Age 
The largest portions of 
offenders certified to adult 
courts were 17 years old 
[43%, 15] and 18 years or 
older [29%, 10]. Twenty 
percent [7] were 16 years 
old and the remaining 9% 


[3] were 15 years old. 
Missing Data [0] 


Statewide Certified Youth by Age 


15 
10 
7 
Es) a 
15 16 17 >=18 
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Section 9: Certification to Adult Court 


60 


Statewide Certifications by Race: 2011-2021 


2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 2021 


—B— White —@ Black —=#eOther 


Figure 9-4 Certification 
Trends by Race 
Since 2011, the number 
of black offenders 
certified to adult courts 
has decreased 61% and 
the number of white 
offenders decreased by 
32%. 


From 2020 to 2021, the 
total number of 
certifications increased by 
13%. The number of black 
offenders certified 
increased 11%, and the 
number of white 
offenders increased by 
15%. There were no 
offenders of the other 
races certified in 2021. 
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Section 10: Juvenile Offender Recidivism 


Juvenile divisions across the country are being asked to provide evidence that public funds 
are used in cost-effective ways to reduce and prevent juvenile crime. For Missouri juvenile 
divisions to measure progress in this area, the following statewide definition of juvenile 


offender recidivism was developed through consensus: 


“A juvenile offender recidivist is any youth, referred to the juvenile office for a legally 
sufficient law violation during a calendar year, who receives one or more legally sufficient law 
violation(s) to the juvenile or adult court within one year of the initial referral’s disposition 


date.” 


Section 10 presents the demographic and offense characteristics that influenced recidivism 
rates for the calendar 2020 cohort of Missouri juvenile law offenders who were tracked 
through calendar 2021 for recidivism. Note that recidivism is tracked by the offender’s party 
id entered in JIS and is only tracked if the new offense occurs in the same circuit as the 


original offense. 
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Section 10: Juvenile Offender Recidivism 


Offender Population as a Proportion of 
Missouri Youth 


0.7% Figure 10-1 Missouri Youth 


Offender Population 
Approximately 0.7% [4,477] of 
the 624,715 juveniles aged 10- 
17 were referred to Missouri’s 
juvenile and family division for 
99.3% oA ae 

legally sufficient law violation 
referrals in CY20. 


= Non-Offenders # Offenders 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating 


eae Figure 10-2 Percentage of Youth 
Recidivating (All Law) 
Approximately 20% [877] of the 
4,477 juvenile law offenders in 
CY20 recidivated through a new 
law violation within one year of 
the disposition date of their 
30.4% initial referral. 


= Non-Recidivating Offenders = Recidivating Offenders 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating (Felonies 


or Misdemeanor A) Figure 10-3 Percentage of Youth 


13.8% Recidivating (Misd A or Felony) 


Roughly 14% [617] of the 4,477 
juvenile law offenders in CY20 
recidivated either with a new 
Class A misdemeanor or felony 
offense within one year of the 
disposition date of their initial 
referral. 


86.2% 


= Non-Recidivating Offenders = Recidivating Offenders 
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Section 10: Juvenile Offender Recidivism 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating (Felony 
Charges) 


Figure 10-4 Percentage of Youth 7.5% 
Recidivating (Felony) 
Eight percent [337] of the 
4,477 juvenile law offenders in 
CY20 recidivated with a felony 
offense within one year of the 
disposition date of their initial 
referral. 
92.5% 


= Non-Recidivating Offenders = Recidivating Offenders 


Figure 10-5 Percentage of Youth Percentage of Youth Recidivating by Year 
Recidivating by Year 

The percentage of the 

recidivists with any law 

violation decreased by 1.0% 

between the 2019 cohort and 

the 2020 cohort. The percent 

of youth who recidivated with 

either a Class A misdemeanor 

or felony stayed the same 

between the cohorts. The 

percentage of youth 

recidivating with a felony 

increased by 0.4% from CY19 =t—All sufficient law violations == Misdemeanor A or Felony 


cohort. == Felony Only 


Figures10-6 Percentage of Youth Percentage of Youth Recidivating by Sex 


Recidivating by Sex 
Males [21.1%] from the CY20 
cohort recidivated at a higher 
rate than their female [15.8%] 
counterparts. This holds true 
for those who recidivated with 
either Class A misdemeanor or 
felony offense, as well as for 
those who recidivated with 


only a felony offense. : ; ; 
BAI|Law  mFelonies or Misdemeanor A  m Felonies 
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Section 10: Juvenile Offender Recidivism 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating by Race 


22.3% 


18.7% 
White 12.1% 
6.3% 
Black 17.8% 
10.4% 
14.4% 
Other 13.1% 
7.2% 


BAIl Law Referrals mFelonies & Class A Misdemeanors mFelonies 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating by Circuit 


Type 


Multi-County Circuit 


7.0% 


Single County Circuit 


13.5% 


21.0% 


17.8% 


BAIl Law Referrals mFelonies & Class A Misdemeanors m Felonies 


Figure 10-7 Percentage of Youth 

Recidivating by Race 
Proportionately, black youth 
[22%, 292] from the CY20 cohort 
had a higher rate of recidivism 
than their other minority 
counterparts [14%, 22] and 
white counterparts [19%, 559] 
for all law referrals. The same 
holds true for referrals for 
felonies with class A 
misdemeanors, as well as all 
felony charges. 


Figure 10-8 Percentage of Youth 

Recidivating by Circuit Type 
Recidivism from CY20 for all law 
violations was higher for youth 
in multi-county circuits [21%, 
525] than for youth in single 
county circuits, [18%, 352]. 
However, the percentages were 
higher for Class A misdemeanors 
and felonies [14%, 279] in single 
county circuits than in multi- 
county circuits [14%, 338], and 
also higher for just felony 
referrals in single county circuits 
[8%, 161] than in multi-county 
circuits [7%, 176]. 


Percentage of Youth Recidivating by Age 


Group 
<=12 
4.7% 
13-14 
7.7% 
15-16 
8.0% 
>=17 
10.5% 


12.7% 


13.0% 


13.3% 
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Figure 10-9 Percentage of Youth 
Recidivating by Age 
The percentage of recidivism is 
highest for youth between the 
ages of 13 and 14 years for all 
types of offenses, except felony 
only charges. Proportionally, 
youth 17 years or older had a 
higher recidivism rate for 
felonies [11%, 11]. 
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Racial and Ethnic Disparity (RED) Initiative 


RED is one of four core requirements of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as amended in 2002. All states are required by the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) to make efforts to document and reduce RED. The Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act was reauthorized in 2018, also known as the Juvenile 
Justice Reform Act of 2018. One of its key components is to further determine if there are racial 
and ethnic disparities (RED) identified within in the juvenile justice system and actively work to 
address those issues by identifying and analyzing data on race and ethnicity at decision points in 
State, local or tribal juvenile justice systems to determine which such points create racial and 
ethnic disparities among youth who come into contact with the juvenile justice system. 


Disproportionate minority contact occurs whenever the overall volume of activity for minority 
youth at various juvenile justice contact points is disproportionately larger than the volume of 
activity for white youth at those points. It is important to examine ail juvenile justice contact 
points due to the likelihood that minority youth will penetrate deeper into the juvenile justice 
system as a result of disproportionate minority contact with the system. Racial and ethnic 
disparities further involve the unfair or inequitable treatment of youth of color at those decision 
points in the juvenile justice system due to various reasons. 


The existence of disproportionality does not necessarily mean that minority youth are 
experiencing disparity (or unequal treatment), because further analysis is needed to determine 
whether or not disproportionality is a consequence of disparities and/or other contributing 
mechanisms. 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) section 1.15 Antidiscrimination and 
Disproportionate Minority Contact mandates “the juvenile officer shall prohibit discrimination 
and proactively address racial and ethnic disparities to ensure fundamental fairness and equal 
justice for those served by the juvenile office.” 
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Section 11: Racial and Ethnic Disparity 


What is a Relative Rate Index (RRI)? 
The data analysis of the OJJDP Relative Rate Index (RRI) compares the relative volume of activity 


(rate) for eight court contact points for each minority youth group with the volume of activity 
(rate) for the majority group (white youth). It provides a single index number that indicates the 
extent to which the volume of contact differs. 


Because the Relative Rate Index is intended to capture the overall extent of youth involvement 
with the juvenile justice system, the RRI calculation is based on cases, not individual youth. If a 
youth is referred to the juvenile court multiple times during the course of a single year, all of 
those referrals are included. Therefore, the data provided include duplicated counts for all 


court contact points. 


Example: The RRI comparing rates of referral to juvenile court: 


Rate of Referral for black youth: 


# of black youth referred 150 =0.30X 1000 = 300 
# of black youth in population 500 

Rate of Referral for white youth: 
# of white youth referred 200 = 0.04 X 1000 =40 
# of white youth in population 5000 

Relative Rate Calculation for Referrals: 
Rate of Referral for black youth 300 =7.5RRI 
Rate of Referral for white youth 40 


If the RRI is larger than 1.0, that means that the minority group experiences contact more 
often than white youth. If it is less than 1.0, that means that contact is less frequent. In this 
example, the RRI for black referrals is 7.5. This means that black youth are seven and a half 
times more likely to be referred to the juvenile office than white youth. 
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Section 11: Racial and Ethnic Disparity 


With the exception of the first rate (referral), which is calculated using the base of the number 
of youth in each major racial/ethnic grouping in the general population, each of the 
subsequent RRIs is calculated based on the volume of activity for that racial/ethnic group in a 
proceeding stage in the case process. See Table 11-1. 


Table 11-1: Identifying the Numerical Bases for Rate Calculations 


Decision Stage / Contact Point Base for Rates 


Referrals to Juvenile Court Rate per 1,000 Population 
Referrals Diverted Rate per 100 Referrals 

Referrals Involving Secure Detention Rate per 100 Referrals 

Referrals Petitioned Rate per 100 Referrals 

Referrals Resulting in Delinquency Findings Rate per 100 Petitions 

Referrals Resulting in Supervision / Probation Rate per 100 Delinquency Findings 
Placement 

Referrals Resulting in Confinement in Secure Rate per 100 Delinquency Findings 
Juvenile Correctional Facilities 

Referrals Transferred to Adult Court Rate per 100 Petitions Filed 


Table 11-2: Relative Rate Index (RRI) Values 
Area of Concern Decision States or Contact Points 

Referrals to Juvenile Court 

Referrals Involving Secure Detention 

Referrals Petitioned 

More than 1.00 Referrals Resulting in Delinquency Findings 

Referrals Resulting in Confinement in Secure Juvenile Correctional 
Facilities 

Referrals Transferred to Adult Court 

Referrals Diverted 

Referrals Resulting in Supervision / Probation Placement 

Note: RRI values that cause RED concern can be greater than 1.00 or less than 1.00. 


Less Than 1.00 


What Data are Used? 

e U.S. Census data for youth ages 10-17 in all counties in Missouri. 

e Census data from the previous calendar year was used, because the Census population 
updates for the current year are not available at the time of publication. 

e Office of State Courts Administrator delinquency data in the Judicial Information System 
(JIS). Law violation referrals and status referrals (but not child abuse and neglect 
referrals) were included. 

e Transfers to other juvenile court referrals were not included. 
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Table 11-3: 2021 Statewide Relative Rate Indices 
Black youth experienced the largest disproportionality overall. Black youth were over- 
represented at referral, while Hispanic and Asian /Pacific Islander youth were under- 
represented at that contact point. Black youth also experienced negative disproportionality at: 
diversion, secure detention, petition, and secure confinement. 


Asian / Pacific Native 
Contact Point Black — Hispanic Islander American 
Referral 1.94 0.44 0.23 Te 
Diversion 0.94 0.95 0.92 ~~, 
Secure Detention 1.72 1.28 1.31 as 
Petition 1.30 1.30 1.57 ial 
Delinquent Findings 0.91 0.98 ue isl 
Supervision 0.87 1.06 bial ne 
Secure Confinement 1.42 1.39 hs 7 
Certification 3.97 ie a ad 
Statistically significant results Bold Font 


Group is less than 1% of youth population 
Insufficient number of cases for analysis 
Note: Caution should be used when interpreting the Hispanic data, because race and 

ethnicity are not separated in JIS. Thus, Hispanic youth are under-counted. 


* 


** 


Figure 11-1 Ten-Year Trend of 
Statewide RRI for Referrals 
of Black Youth 

While the number of 

referrals has declined over 

the last decade, the RRI for 
referrals of black youth has 
remained relatively steady 
with the highest in 2013 at 

2.3 and the lowest in 2018 

and 2021 at 1.9. The reason 

for this is that, although 
referrals declined for all 

youth from 2012 to 2021, 

they did not do so evenly 

across groups in each year. 
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Section 11: Racial and Ethnic Disparity 


What is percent change? 

The percent change calculation compares the year over year amounts of referrals, diversion, 
detention, petitions, delinquent findings, supervision, secure confinement and certifications 
for each minority youth group. This provides a measurement of how data has changed year 
over year. OJJDP changed their reporting requirements from RRI to percent change in 2021 for 
Racial and Ethnic Disparity research. 


The percent change calculations for each contact point uses the number of cases, not the 
number of youth. If a youth is referred to the court multiple times in a year, each of those 
cases are included in the calculation. Therefore, the data provided include duplicated counts 
for all court contact points. 


Example: The percent change of referrals to juvenile courts. 
Calendar Year 2020: 
Number of referrals: 100 
Calendar Year 2021: 
Number of referrals: 150 
Percent Change Calculation: 
(150-100)/ 100 X 100 = 50% increase 


In this example, referrals increased from 100 to 150 leading to a 50% increase. If the percent is 
negative then there was a decrease year over year. If a location began with any number larger 
than 0, but then the next year had 0 cases, the percent increase will be -100% (100% 
decrease). If a location started with O, then increased its case count to any other number, the 
percent change calculation will return an undefined result, because the case count can not be 
divided by zero. 
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Table 11-4: 2021 Statewide Law and Status Offenses by Race Percent Change 

The largest increases occurred in the Delinquency Findings, Petitions, Supervision, and 
Detention, each with double digit growth. Adult transfers saw a decrease of just over 9% 
statewide, but this is largely due to a reduction of adult transfers for white youth by over 52%. 
Black and Hispanic youth actually experienced an increase of adult transfer cases. 


These increases could be explained by a few different factors, unique to the 2020-2021 
timeframe. First, in 2021, the statewide “Raise the Age” legislation went into effect, which 
allowed for youth up to 18 years of age to continue to be charged as juveniles. Therefore, the 
2020 data included youth 10-16 years of age, however the 2021 data included youth 10-17 
years old. Also due to the pandemic, in 2020 and 2021, many courts and juvenile justice 
facilities modified their activities to follow local health safety guidelines. Therefore, increases 
in case counts were expected as juvenile offices returned to pre-pandemic activities. 


America American 
Contact White White Percent Black Black Percent hee sas Percent 


Indian Indian 


Point CY2020 CcYy2021 Change cy2020 CcyY2021 Change cv2020 cy2021 Change 

Population | 443,513 | 468,307 | 5.59% | 84,013 | 93,166 | 10.89% | 4,300 3,323 -22.72% 
ReferralCases | 13,666 | 14,401 | 5.38% | 5,111 | 5,565 | 8.88% m 37 -15.91% 
peas 11,984 | 12,386 | 3.35% | 4,300 | 4,514 | 4.98% 40 34 =15-00% 
cae 699 847 | 24.17% | 422 562 | 33.18% 4 1 -75.00% 
nee 1,642 1,884 | 14.74% | 763 950 | 24.51% 4 3 -25.00% 
Pelle ated 1,511 1,693 | 12.05% | 615 775 | 26.02% 4 3 -25.00% 
Findings Cases 
eee 929 1,087 | 17.01% | 347 435 | 25.36% 3 dl -66.67% 
Secure 
Confinement 210 207. | -1.43% | 111 135 | 21.62% 1 0 -100.00% 
Cases 
Adult Transfer 19 9 -52.63% 14 18 28.57% 0 0) ue 
Cases 


3 Asian Asian Percent Hispanic Hispanic Percent CY2020 CY2021 Total 
Contact Point 


cy2020 CY2021 Change cyYy2020 CY2021 | Change Total Total Change 


Population 15,050 | 16,567 | 10.08% 15.09% | 584,543 | 624,715 | 6.87% 
Referral Cases 92 117 | 27047% 517 586 | 13.35% | 19,430 | 20,706 | 6.57% 
Diversion Cases 76 93 22.37% | 440 480 9.09% | 16,840 | 17,507 | 3.96% 
Detention Cases E 9 80.00% 26 aA 22.22% | 1,166 | 1,463 | 25.47% 
Petitions Cases 16 24 50.00% 77 100 | 29.87% | 2,502 | 2,961 | 18.35% 
een Einuing: 16 22 37.50% 69 88 27.54% | 2,215 | 2,581 | 16.52% 
Supervision Cases ie 10 | -23.08% 4d 60 36.36% | 1,336 | 1,593 | 19.24% 
Secure Confinement Cases 2 o | -100.00% | 15 15 0.00% 339 357. | 5.31% 
Adult Transfer Cases 0 0 U* 0 3 U* 33 30 -9.09% 


Note: U* denotes an undefined result because the case count can not be divided by zero. 
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The Juvenile Officer Weighted Workload (JOWWL) system is an automated means of 
estimating the direct service need for additional deputy juvenile officers in Missouri’s 35 
multi-county circuits. The JOWWL compares the number of staff hours required to screen 
and process the status, law, and CA/N referrals received by juvenile divisions and to 
supervise youth in accordance with the Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards, 
against the actual number of staff hours available to complete these direct service activities. 
When workload demand exceeds the number of staff hours available to meet it, a need for 
additional direct service personnel is projected. The Circuit Court Budget Committee (CCBC) 
adopted and first used the results of the JOWWL for estimating FTE needs for juvenile 
officers in fiscal 2004. The CCBC has since used the JOWWL annually for this budgetary 
purpose. In January of 2020 a new workload study was conducted by the National Center for 
State Courts, and a new model was delivered the summer of 2020. The new model adjusted 
workload weights for various case processing activities and eliminated the Alternatives to 


Detention case processing category. 
Example of Workload Estimate for Mock Multi-County Circuit 


Annual Case-Specific Workload: Annual total work minutes required to service juvenile cases at 
established standards includes screening, processing and supervising delinquency and CA/N cases, 
based on workload values identified by the 2020 juvenile officer workload study [Table 12-1]. 


Example: Mock Circuit, 255,314 minutes of direct service work are required to accommodate 
case management demand. 


Staffing Demand: Total number of direct service staff needed to meet Annual Case-Specific 
Workload. (Annual available work minutes per Juvenile Office is 75,761) 


Example: Mock Circuit, Total Annual Case-Specific Workload / 75,761 mnts. = Staffing Demand 
(255,314 /75,761 mnts. = 3.4 direct service staff needed). 


Circuit FTE: Total number of direct service staff currently employed by circuit. 


Example: Mock Circuit employs 2 direct service staff. Currently this includes all state-paid DJO I, 
I! & Ill positions and all full-time staff paid through DYS diversion grant funds. 


FTE Need: Additional direct service staff needed to service Total Workload Hours per standards. 


Example: Mock Circuit, Staffing Demand — Circuit FTE = FTE Need (3.4 - 2.0 = 1.4 additional 
direct service staff). 
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Section 12: Juvenile Officer Workload 


Table 12-1 Workload Values per Year from Juvenile Officer Workload Study (2020) 


Workload Value 


Section Name Column Description (Mnts.) 
Diversion Diversion 639.24 
Status Cases Screening (Informal/formal) 1243.58 

Informal Processing 4521.62 
Informal Supervision 1021.78 
Formal Processing 5040.46 
Formal Supervision: All risk levels 2084.64 
Truancy Court 1849.89 
Law Cases Screening (Informal/formal) 1522.67 
Informal Processing 4838.43 
Informal Supervision 783.48 
Formal Processing 16761.28 
Formal Supervision: All risk levels 3296.88 
Juvenile Treatment Court 2116.20 
CA/N Cases Screening (Informal/formal) 1383 
Informal Processing 8942.14 
Informal Supervision 1125.96 
Formal Processing 13055.17 
Formal Supervision and out-of-home 367.30 
placement 
Protections Orders 261.60 
Family Treatment Court 873.07 
Termination of Parental Rights | Screening 1333.13 
Court Related Activity 1333.13 
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Section 13: CA/N Time Standards 


In March 2005, the Supreme Court of Missouri issued an order adopting Court Operating Rule 
(COR) 23.01, Reporting Requirements for Child Abuse and Neglect Cases, effective July 1, 2005. 
This COR requires the presiding judge in each circuit to submit a quarterly report (CA/N 
Quarterly) to OSCA. The CA/N Quarterly Report lists all child abuse and neglect hearings where 
standards were not met during the quarter. These standards are based on the requirements of 
Supreme Court Rule 124.01, Rules of Practice and Procedure in Juvenile Divisions and Family 
Court Divisions of the Circuit, which states that the following hearings shall be held: 
1) Within three days, excluding Saturday, Sunday and legal holidays, a protective custody 
hearing 
2) Within 60 days, an adjudication hearing 
3) Within 90 days, a dispositional hearing 
4) Every 90 to 120 days after the dispositional hearing during the first 12 months in which 
the juvenile is in the custody of the children’s division, a dispositional review hearing 
5) Within 12 months and at least annually thereafter, a permanency hearing 
6) As often as necessary after each permanency hearing, but at least every six months, 
during the period in which the juvenile remains in the custody of the children’s division, a 


permanency review hearing. 


The data from each circuit is compiled into a final report and submitted to the Chief Justice of 


the Supreme Court of Missouri and the Commission on Retirement, Removal and Discipline 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) section 5.7 Timeliness of 
Proceedings and Applicable Time Standards mandates “the juvenile officer shall ensure the 
timely scheduling of all hearings and not be a party to undue and unnecessary delays. Further, 
the juvenile officer shall comply with established time standards in the scheduling of hearings to 


the extent such is in control of the juvenile officer and serves the interest of justice.” 
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Circuit Hearings Held Hearings Held | fated Held 

Timely Timely 

1 261 261 100% 

677 678 100% 

3 306 320 96% 

4 390 416 94% 

5 371 372 100% 

6 166 166 100% 

7 488 527 93% 

8 80 109 73% 

9 406 413 98% 

10 411 581 71% 

11 825 849 97% 

12 685 685 100% 

13 1,792 1,902 94% 

14 505 557 91% 

15 318 318 100% 

16 4,044 5,656 71% 

Table 13-1 CA/N Hearings a7 Ga? ae 97% 
eld Time ee ws 
. . ‘0 

In Pizd the juvenile and a 1,368 1444 ao 
family divisions conducted 71 3,778 4,053 93% 
the required CA/N hearings 22 1,878 1,942 97% 
in a timely fashion. Thirty- 23 2,184 2,355 93% 
two divisions held 95% or 24 2,007 2,113 95% 
more of their hearings on 25 Zale 261 100%: 
time; while at the statewide 26 1,435 1,435 100% 
level, 93% of hearings were = a = a 
. 28 313 330 95% 
held timely. 29 1,627 1,640 99% 
30 1,123 1,171 96% 

31 2,945 2,951 100% 

32 1,239 1,357 91% 

33 710 713 100% 

34 755 801 94% 

35 1,095 1,137 96% 

36 772 919 84% 

37 630 640 98% 

38 611 611 100% 

39 1,321 1,321 100% 

40 956 1,078 89% 

41 339 339 100% 

42 1,367 1,474 93% 

43 537 542 99% 

44 711 725 98% 

45 709 730 97% 

46 TAz7 1,127 100% 

Statewide 47,616 51,164 | 93% 


Section 14: Juvenile & Family Division Programs and Diversion 


Juvenile Officers across the state of Missouri provide a variety of programming to youth and 
their families on a daily basis to address their particular risk and needs. These programs are 
intended to decrease recidivism, promote accountability, enhance community safety, enhance 
child and family safety, and teach prosocial behaviors. The programs detailed below are 


programs that have been documented in the Justice Information System. 


The Missouri Juvenile Officer Performance Standards (2017) section 2.4 Diversion mandates 
“the juvenile officer shall utilize evidence-based diversion programming whenever appropriate.” 
Section 3.13 Specialized Services and Treatment mandates “the juvenile officer shall provide 


specialized services and treatment specific to the offense, gender, and culture of the juvenile to 


the extent practicable based on available resources.” 
These programs are categorized into several main areas listed below: 


> Accountability Programs: These programs primarily try to teach youth how to take 
responsibility for their actions and empower them to develop more prosocial 
behaviors at home, school, and in the community. 


> Alternative Court Programs: These are specialty court dockets or programs that are 
meant to address a specific problem area for youth and provide accountability, 
education, and resources for a specific issue. 


> Anger Management/Conflict Resolution Programs: These programs are meant to 
teach youth how to effectively identify their anger and manage it appropriately in a 
variety of social settings. 


> Diversionary Programs: Diversionary Programs are programs that are meant to 
divert youth from various entry points into the juvenile justice system. Diversion 
programs are divided into four levels based on the time that the offense is 
committed by the juvenile and when the juvenile participates in the program. 


> Level one diversion programs are used to completely prevent 
unnecessary referrals from coming to the juvenile office. 

> Level two diversion programs are used when the actions of a juvenile 
could result in a referral to the juvenile officer. 

> Level three diversion programs divert youth referred to the juvenile court 
from formal court action into appropriate community based programs. 

> Level four diversion programs divert youth referred to the juvenile office 
from secure confinement or commitment to the Missouri Division of 
Youth Services so that they can remain in the community. 
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> Gender Specific Programs: These programs provide prosocial interventions and 
education specific to the needs of boys or girls that are involved with the juvenile 
justice system. 


> Health and Fitness Programs: These programs are meant to promote the overall 
health and well-being of youth referred to the juvenile justice system. 


> Mental Health Programs: These programs provide a variety of mental health services 
to a youth or their family that address both the internal and external issues that may 
be contributing to problematic behaviors by youth. 


> Monitoring Programs: These programs primarily monitor the whereabouts and 
activities of youth to promote community safety according to a youth’s risk level. 


> Parenting Education and Support Programs: These programs are meant to provide 
education, resources, and support to parents or guardians whose children are 
involved in either the juvenile justice system or child welfare system. 


> Problem Sexual Behavior and Offending Programs: These programs are meant to 
provide education and support to youth referred to the court for problem sexual 
behaviors or sex offenses to try to prevent re-offense and promote more prosocial 
thought patterns. 


> Prosocial Juvenile Programs: These programs created by juvenile officers are 
innovative and may fit into several categories. 


> School and Academic Related Programs: These are programs that are meant to 
promote success for youth in school and the educational setting. 


> Sexual Education Programs: These programs are meant to provide overall education 
and support to youth involved with the court to improve their health and who are at 
risk for pregnancy, sexual violence or receiving a sexually transmitted infection. 


> Substance Abuse Programs: These are programs that are meant to provide 
education, treatment, and support to youth who have been referred for substance 
related offenses or identify as having a substance abuse problem. 


> Victim Education and Restorative Justice Programs: These are programs that are 
meant to provide education to youth regarding the impact of their offense on the 
victim and promote empathy for the victim. These programs further provide services 
that are meant to restore for the victim what has been done wrong by the juvenile. 


> Vocational and Life Skills Development Programs: These are programs that meant to 
teach youth skills that can help them demonstrate socially appropriate behaviors and 
gain and retain employment in the community. 
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Table 14-1 Juvenile 
Program Categories and 
the number of 
participants 


In CY21 there were 8,765 
juveniles that participated 
in court sponsored 
programs. 


Monitoring was the most 
frequently used program 

category with participants 
[1,836, 21%]. 


Victim Education and 
Restorative Justice [1,561, 
18%], Vocational or Life 
Skills [1,317, 15%], and 
Mental Health [1,150, 
13%], were the other 
most common program 


categories. 
Missing Data [0] 


Juvenile Program Categories CY21 


Number of 
Participants 


Percent 
of Total 


Accountability 644 7.3% 
Alternative Court 152 1.7% 
Anger Management/Conflict Resolution 194 2.2% 
Gender Specific Programming 247 2.8% 
Health and Fitness 103 1.2% 
Mental Health 1,150 13.1% 
Monitoring 1,836 20.9% 
Parenting Education and Support 251 2.9% 
Problem Sexual Behavior and Offending 28 0.3% 
Prosocial Activities 104 1.2% 
School or Academic Support 286 3.3% 
Sexual Education 10 0.1% 
Substance Abuse 882 10.1% 
Victim Education and Restorative Justice 1,561 17.8% 
Vocational and Life Skills Development 1,317 15.0% 
Total 8,765 100.0% 


Table 14-2 Juvenile 
Diversion Programs and 
the number of 
participants 

In CY21, Juvenile 

Diversion Programs 

served 7,149 youth. A 

youth could have 

participated in more than 
one diversion program. 


Level 1 Diversion 
programs were the most 
commonly used with 
5,278 participants [74%] 
followed by Level 2 
diversion programs with 
1,816 participants [25%]. 
Missing Data [0] 


Number of Percent 

Juvenile Diversion Programs CY21 Participants _ of Total 
Level 1 Diversion 5,278 73.8% 
Level 2 Diversion 1,816 25.4% 
Level 3 and 4 Diversion 55 0.8% 

Total 7,149 100.0% 
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Program Spotlights from Around the State 
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During CY2021, over 15,900 youth have been referred to and participated in a variety of 
programs and services offered by juvenile offices across the state. This section highlights 
several programs submitted by various juvenile offices around the state and serve as examples 
of the wide range of beneficial programs and services available to Missouri youth involved 


with the juvenile justice system. 


Sixth Circuit - Youth Accountability Diversion- Adolescents and Parents Together Program 


The Platte County Juvenile Office initiated the Youth Accountability Diversion Program in August 
1993, which allows youth to participate on a formal or informal basis as a level three diversion 
program. Since the start of the program, 644 youth have participated in the program. Of the 
youth who have successfully completed the program and aged out of the juvenile system (turned 
18) and were under 21 years old, Missouri Case.net reveals 99% of those youth had no adult 
criminal convictions in Missouri as of December 31, 2021. 


Participation in the Youth Accountability Diversion Program is a privilege. The judge makes the 
decision whether youth are accepted into the program; therefore, the burden to prove 
appropriateness is placed upon the youth to show they deserve the opportunity to participate. 
Youth voluntarily appear before the judge for a contract hearing. Participation requires the 
cooperation of the youth and custodial parents. The parents, as well as the youth, must agree to 
attend and complete a variety of programs and activities together. Parental participation is a key 
to the program’s success. The contract sets the time frame and behavioral performance 
expectations for the youth and parents. If the judge approves the contract, the youth is placed 
into the diversion program. When the youth successfully completes the terms of the contract, a 
request is made to the court to dismiss the petition. If the youth fails to complete the contract, 
an adjudication hearing is scheduled. 


The ultimate goal of the Youth Accountability Diversion Program is to impact delinquency 
offenders through short-term, high impact services to help ensure their continued presence in 
the home, by the reduction of subsequent referrals for law violations. The diversion program 
allows intervention as an alternative to court adjudication. Services include monetary restitution, 
community service, mandatory participation in the adolescent/parent education program, drug 
prevention program, anger control program, and other services as needed. Youth and their 
parents who are on informal supervision are also invited to participate in this program to receive 
additional services as needed. In calendar year 2021, 25 youth and 31 parents participated in the 
eight-week program. 
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239 Circuit — Violence Prevention Project 


The Violence Prevention Project is an effort to provide educational and awareness services to a 
specific population of youth with the intent of diverting these youth from further involvement in 
the juvenile justice system. The target population for this project are those youth who have been 
referred to the juvenile office for exhibiting acts of aggressive or assaultive behavior. School 
districts and law enforcement agencies in Jefferson County are viewed as the primary sources of 
such referrals. By partnering with the school districts, the opportunity to identify these youth at 
an early age is afforded. Through early identification, the juvenile office can intervene to prevent 
further aggressive acts by the youth in the home, school or community and divert the youth from 
potential formal involvement with the juvenile court. 


The Jefferson County Juvenile Office has partnered with Chestnut Health Systems to provide an 
extensive six-week anger management course to the youth and families in our community. The 
preferred target age range for these services are juveniles between the ages of twelve years old 
and sixteen years old. Chestnut provides breakout sessions for both the youth and their parents 
to provide specific instruction for both groups. 


The anticipated goals for this project are to identify and intervene with youth for aggressive and 
assaultive behaviors at an earlier stage in order to divert them away from the juvenile justice 
system and potential commitment to the Missouri Division of Youth Services. During calendar 
year 2021, 16 youth actively participated in this program. 


36* Circuit — Juvenile Diversion Program 

The Juvenile Diversion Program targets youth nine to 17 years of age. The program provides life 
skills education which includes drug and alcohol prevention, money management, job application 
assistance and health/well-being improvement sessions. The program staff implement and 
deliver classes along with other community partners such as SEMO Behavioral Health, Butler 
County Health Department and the University of Missouri Extension Office. 


The program also provides scheduling and supervision of community service hours. The 36" 
Circuit Juvenile Diversion Program partners with the University of Missouri Extension Office to 
plant a community garden maintained on juvenile office grounds. Youth are given community 
service credit hours for time spent in the garden. The garden allows for the youth to plant, care 
for and produce vegetables to share with their families and other community members. As part 
of the programming, youth are given a cooking class where they are shown how to prepare and 
cook the vegetables grown in the garden. Many of the youth show a lot of pride in their 
accomplishments and ask to help maintain the garden after their release from the program. 
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This program encourages youth accountability, to include drug testing, in-patient or out-patient 
drug/alcohol treatment and mental health referrals. Emphasis is placed on diversion from the 
Missouri Division of Youth Services and formal court supervision as a level three and level four 
diversion program. 


For calendar year 2021, there were 283 youth served by the program. 209 of those youth were 
diverted from commitment to the Missouri Division of Youth Services and formal court 
supervision. 


38" Circuit — Christian Cou nty Diversionary Services 


Christian County Diversionary Services started in 2019. The mission is to maximize the potential 
for selected students in Christian County and instill hope through a supportive partnership 
between the student’s family, the school, the court system and the community for the purpose 
of strengthening each student’s readiness for the future. 


Students and families are selected for diversionary services when the student begins to make a 
pattern of undesirable choices in school. Those choices could be truancy from school, failure to 
thrive academically, numerous office referrals in a short amount of time, or a single very serious 
office referral from someone who isn’t normally referred to the office for discipline. 


After a student is referred to the program, the Diversion Specialist contacts the family to discuss 
whether or not the diversion program will work for the family. Since it is a voluntary program, it 
is essential all stakeholders are fully committed to the success of the child involved in the process. 


Once the paperwork is signed and submitted, the student and Diversion Specialist meet many 
times throughout the week, individually or in a classroom setting, with other students involved 
in the diversion program. During the individual meetings, goals, struggles and solutions are 
discussed and agreed upon. During class, the students walk through a curriculum which 
emphasizes self-awareness, self-assessment and self-regulation. This is done through direct 
instruction supplemented with activities to help the students build positive relationships with the 
Diversion Specialist and other students. These positive activities, habits, and relationships help 
guide the students and give them the support they need to make positive changes necessary for 
success in the program and in life. 


The diversion meetings consist of stakeholders which include the student, parents/guardians, a 
representative from the juvenile office, a representative from school administration, the 
Diversion Specialist and the juvenile court judge. If the student is in phase one or two of the 
program, meetings are held every other week. If the student is in phase three or four of the 
program, meetings are held every month. The students are monitored closely and through a 
communication network with counselors, social workers and teachers. The program aims to 
provide transparency to help in identifying underlying issues which may cause problematic 
behaviors. 
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Students enter the program in phase one and staff get to know the student and the family. After 
some improvements are made with grades, attendance or behavior, the student is usually moved 
to phase two of the program. In phase two of the program, students continue to meet every 
other week and focus on goals. During this phase, a “Resilience Plan” is created to help students 
plan for difficult situations, thoughts and emotions in order to achieve behavior consistency. 
During phase three, meetings are reduced to once a month and the student is given more 
opportunities to make positive, independent decisions. The student also writes a letter of self- 
reflection about positive changes they have made. If the student is successful during this phase, 
they may be moved to phase four. If there are further negative behaviors, the student may be 
held on phase three or moved back down to phase two. Finally, in phase four, students create a 
plan for success for when they leave the program and if positive behaviors continue, the student 
graduates from the program. After students graduate from the program, the Diversion Specialist 
continues to meet with the student either monthly or bi-weekly to maintain a positive connection 
with the student and school. 


Everyone involved in diversionary services, including the Ozark School District, the juvenile office 
and the juvenile court judge are the student’s biggest supporters. Staff work with the families to 
strengthen bonds, improve the student’s mental and physical well-being and motivate the 
students to be successful in school and in life. 


In calendar year 2021, there were 37 total participants in the program. 18 students graduated 
from the program successfully, five students were unsuccessful in the program and five students 
were eventually referred to the juvenile office. The remaining students continue to participate in 
the program voluntarily. 
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Appendix G: Law Referrals by Level, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix G: Law Referrals by Level, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix H: CA/N Referrals by Type, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix H: CA/N Referrals by Type, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix H: CA/N Referrals by Type, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix |: Status Referrals by Violation, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix I: Status Referrals by Violation 
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Appendix J: Administrative Referrals by Violation, Circuit, and County 
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Appendix K: Out of Home Placements by Circuit 
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Appendix L: In Home Services by Circuit 
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Appendix M: Commitments to DYS by Circuit, Race, and Gender 
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Appendix N: Certification to Adult Court by Circuit, Race, and Gender 
White Black Hispanic Other 
Circuit Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Total 
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Appendix O: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Delinquency Referrals within a Thirty Day 
Time Period 
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Appendix O: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Delinquency Referrals within a Thirty Day 
Time Period 


Circuit/County Total Referrals Filed Standard Met Percent Standard Met 
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Appendix O: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Delinquency Referrals within a Thirty Day 
Time Period 
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Appendix P: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Status Referrals within a Thirty Day Time 
Period 


Circuit/County Total Referrals Filed Standard Met Percent Standard Met 
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Appendix P: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Status Referrals within a Thirty Day Time 
Period 
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Appendix P: Standard 2.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Status Referrals within a Thirty Day Time 
Period 


Circuit/County Total Referrals Filed Standard Met Percent Standard Met 
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Appendix Q: Standard 4.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals within a 
Thirty Day Time Period 
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Appendix Q: Standard 4.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals within a 
Thirty Day Time Period 
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Appendix Q: Standard 4.3 Preliminary Inquiry of Child Abuse and Neglect Referrals within a 
Thirty Day Time Period 
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Appendix R: 2021 Relative Rate Indices by County - All Offenses 
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Appendix R: 2021 Relative Rate Indices by County - All Offenses 
Delinquent Findings Supervision Secure Confinement 
County Black Hispanic Asian Black Hispanic Asian Black Hispanic Asian 
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Appendix S: 2020-2021 Case Count Change by County - All Offenses 
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Appendix S: 2020-2021 Case Count Change by County - All Offenses 
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Appendix S: 2020-2021 Case Count Change by County - All Offenses 
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Appendix S: 2020-2021 Case Count Change by County - All Offenses 
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